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He therefore contented himself with certain amendments including one which would have limited the duration of the measure to seven years, but these the Speaker ruled out of order as breaches of the Commons' privileges in dealing with the conditions under which public money should be spent and the original proposal was passed intact.
This "modest and tentative" measure, an Eight Hours Bill ibr miners, which the Lords let pass under protest, and a Scottish Education Bill were all that survived at the end of Asquith's first session. The Lords had rejected the Licensing Bill, which was the chief part of the work of the Commons, rejected the Scottish Landholders Bill, and so amended the Scottish Land Values Bill that the Government thought better to drop it. There was by now practically nothing left in the Liberal programme which had any chance of escaping destruction at the hands of the peers, and on all the major issues which interested Liberals—Education, Temperance reform, Land reform, Welsh Disestablishment, Irish Home Rule—the way seemed hopelessly blocked. The Government had only carried its old-age pension scheme by asserting the privileges of the Commons in finance, and on this ground they still thought themselves secure. But with this exception there seemed at the end of the year 1908 to be no legislation open to the Liberal party, unless it consented to act within the limits laid down by the Conservative party acting through the House of Lords.
Asquith put the case to his supporters in a speech at the National Liberal Club on December n. "To put the thing plainly," he said, " the present system enables the leader of the party which has been defeated and repudiated by the electors at the polls to determine through the House of Lords what shall and what shall not be the legislation of the country. The question I want to put to you and to my fellow Liberals outside is this: * Is this state of things to continue ?' We say tiiat it must be brought to an end, and I invite the Liberal party to treat die veto oithe House of Lords as the dominating issue in politics—die dominating issue, because in the long-run it overshadows and absorbs every other/'
These were resounding words, but Mr. Gladstone in 1894 and Lord Rosebgry in 1895 had used almost exactly the same language and nothing had happened except that the Liberal •
